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ABSTRACT 

The objectives of this study were to develop a model 
to explain early occupational attainment and to test a particular 
group of male and female Southern Appalachian youths, A path analytic 
model was developed to include mother's and father's education^ 
breadwinner's occupation, residence^ amount of significant others' 
influence^ occupational aspiration^ educational attainment^ and 
occupational attainment. Data were collected from a specially 
selected sample who had attended one of 17 Northeast Alabama high 
school"; both in 1965 as sophomores and in 1968 as seniors and had 
responded to questionnaires at both times, A third contact in 1972 
measured the c ctainment of those who were employed. Regression 
analysis was used to test 87 males and 67 females. Major results were 
that 38% of the variance for males and 26% for females was explained 
by the model; that the breadwinner's occupation contributed most 
heavily for males and occupational aspiration for females; that the 
model was more applicable to migrant than non-migrant males; and that 
home environment factors and personal value commitments were 
important , (Author/PS) 
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THESIS ABSTRACT 
im PATH TO OCCUPATIONAL ATTAINMENT: A STUDY OF NORTHEAST 
ALABAMA YOUTH FOUR YEARS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 

Janice Sof ge Cain 

Master of Science, December 12, 1973 
(B.A., Auburn University, 1971) 

79 Typed 3ges 

Directed by John E. Dunkelberger 

Occupational attainment is described as a longitudinal process 
through which everyone must pass to achieve his occupational status. 
. Little empirical researci? has been done to determi-ne wliich factors 
constitute and contribute most to the attainment process • Thus, the 
objectives of this study were to: (1) develop a model to explain" th(i " ' 
process of early occupational attainment, and (2) test this model for 
a particular group of .Southern Appalachian youth, including both males 
and females. 

A path analytic model was developed including mother's and 
father's education, breadwinner's occupation, residence, amount of 
significant others' influence, occupational aspiration, educational 
aspiration, educational attainment, and occupational attainment. Data 
used to test the model were collected from a specially selected 
subsample of youth who had attended one of 17 Northeast Alabama high 
schools both in 1966 as sophomores and 1968 as seniors and had 
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responded to qucsliionnniros at both times. A third contact In 1972 
measured their attainment. Only those pcr:-'ons who were employed in 
1972 were included in th j ^ study . Regression analysis was used to 
test the model on 87 males and 67 females separately. 

Results revealed that 38 per cent of the variance for males 
and 26 per cent of the variance for females was explained by the 
occupational attainment model. Breadwinner's occupation contributed 
most heavily for males and occupational aspiration contributed most 
heavily for females. The model was considerably more applicable to 
migrant than to non-migrant males. These findings indicated the 
importance of home environment factors and personal value commit- 
ments in the determination of occupational attainment. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 

The occupation one pursues is a prominent feature in that 
individual's life. It not only determines style of life buL also the 
range of experiences one may encounter. Individual preferences and 
interests are dictated by the social stratum in which this occupation 
places him. Financial rewards from occupations act to set limits on 
the style of life one can attain. 

A major portion of a person's life is spent at work. Total 
working hours vary from occupation to occupation. Some occupation? 
require a fixed time commitment, others fluctuate considerably. The 
amount of time spent on the job is a direct determinant of the amount 
of leisure time available to an individual. This fact further influ- 
ences one's life style^ 

The work setting of an occupation has considerable impact on 
the individual. Some occupations are specific to a particular 
geographical area, others require frequent travel. The amount of 
interaction with others affects the work day, often extending 
occupationally related activities into leisure time hours in the form 
of entertaining clients or professional conferences (Haller and 
Miller, 1963:5). 

The occupation one holds affects others, both in primary as 
well as secondary relations. In primary relations, additional roles 
may be created for wives, directly resulting from the husband's 
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occupation. The role of Sunday school teacher may be added to a v;ife*s 
many duties if her husband is a minister. Children are affected 
through the family life style. In secondary relations, others are 
affected by a man's occupation because of the various goods and ser- 
vices provided by his fulfillment of that occupation. Occupations 
are vital to all persons, both collectively as well as individually. 

Everyone must make some type of occupational choice. In the 
words of Thomas Carlyle (1947:2232), "it is the first of all problems 
for a man to find oat what kind of work he is to do in this universe." 
No one can escape this decision. Women must decide whether to pursue 
an occupation or become a homemaker. Even the handicapped must decide 
on a means of livelihood. Some type of occupational choice is required 
of everyone even if the decision is to not wo^*k. 

Each year thousands of youth make this deci.sion and enter the 
work force. Some begin working early in life on a part-time and 
seasonal basis, while others wait until the late teens or early 
twenties. According to the 1970 census, 54.2 per cent of Alabama 
males and 34.6 per cent of Alabama females between the ages of 18 
and 19 were employed on a part-time or full-time basis. For those 
from 20 to 24 years of age> 80.9 per cent of the males and 50.3 per 
cent of the females were so employed (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1970). This represents a large number of decisions, many rationally 
made by the young worker and many others decided by fate. 

A multitude of factors contribute to the occupation one attains. 
For example: 
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The job one acquires is conditioned not only by the pre- 
ferences and desires of the person for a particular occupational 
status (the aspect strongly implied as crucial by Lhe term 
"choice'*) but also by many factors over wliich the individual has 
little or no control. (Kuvlesky and Bealer, 1966:266) 

Because of the vital position of occupation in each person's 
life, it is important to determine v;hat factors constitute the longi- 
tudinal process of occupational attainment and to what extent each 
contributes to this sequence. Information of this type would be 
useful to parents, teachers, and guidance counselors in preparing 
youth for future occupations. 

StaLement of the Problem 

One may view the attainment of an occupation as a sequential 
process beginning with birth and ending with retirement (Super, 
1957:185). Innumerable, variable conditions and situations are 
included in this process, some ascribed and others achieved. Each 
event influences subsequent events and each is directly or indirectly 
contributed to by all previous ones. Thus, the process of occu- 
pational attainment is a cumulative one. Blau and Duncan (1967), 
Sewell, Haller, et al. (1969), and Spaeth (1970) have investigated 
this process for males and have attempted to develop empirical path 
models. These models of occupational attainment have neither been 
applied to females nor specifically to a Southern Appalachian 
(Alabama) sample. 

Full investigation of the occupational development process 
requires that females as well as males be studied. Moreover, if the 
attainment models arc to have theoretical relevance, then these 
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models must be applicable to youth from all areas of the United 
States. Investigation of the path to occupational attainment can 
provide better understanding of the process through which indivi- 
duals pass on their way to adult occupations. 

Obj ectivcs 

There were two specific objectives in this study. The two 
objectives were: 

To develop a path model to explain the process of early 
occupational attainment. 

To test this model for a particular group of Southern 
Appalachian youth, including both males and females. 



II. THEORETICAL KRAMEWORK AND RELATED RESEARCH 



Occupational attainment is a longitudinal process in which 
the adolescent draws from his past and from his personal qualities 
to achieve his life's work. One's choice is influenced by society, 
his associates, his self-concept and the environment in which he 
matures. In all cases occupational attainment is a path with each 
step influencing the eventual achievement of an occupation. 

Two important concepts are vital to the study of occupational 

achievement — aspiration and attainment. Aspiration is the desire 

an individual has to acquire a particular goal (Haller and Miller, 

1963:7). The consequence of aspiration to attainment is discussed: 

... it seems clear that knowledge of aspirations is important 
to sociologists since a man does have notions of, desirability 
regarding his future status and does believe that by his own 
selection and desire he can materially affect the role he will 
acquire and discharge. (Kuvlesky and Bealer , 1966:268) , 

Attainment, on the other hand, is the process by which an individual 

achieves the goal that he desires. Occupational aspiration is to 

Identify a specific aspect of behavior as a goal and to pursue that 

goal. Occupational attainment is the total process by which 

achievement of that goal is realized or sought. 

Theoretical Framework 
Several theorists have discussed various aspects of occupational 
attainment. Sorokin (1959:183) views various institutions such as 
the family, church, and school as channels of social circulation and, 
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at the same time, are "sieves" that distribute people into different 
social positions • The family is the original basis for positioning 
the individual. In American society the school is equally important 
by providing a testing and selecting function (Sorokin, 1959:171). 
Its purpose is not only to discover mental ability but also to 
discover fitness both socially and morally* Through the designation 
of the most fit, others are limited in the social position they may 
achieve (Sorokin, 1959:188). 

Importance of the family in shaping the adolescent's voca- 
tional choices is stressed by Hollingshead (1949:285). These choices 
tend to reflect the adolescent's range of experiences. They are 
limited by the parent's occupation and accompanying life style. 
. Uolli^ngshead also stresses that the adolescent comes to understand 
the interrelation between his family^s prestige and his father's 
occupation. * - ^ : * * n . 

Super (1957:185) points out the vital function of the family 
in providing financial assistance and vocational information. He 
emphasizes the importance of role models at home and in hearing 
about the world of work (Super, 1957:86). Attitudes of peers, the 
family, or those of the same social status are strong determinants •* 
of vocational behavior. Also important are the prevailing self- 
iraprovement drive and the emphasis on geographic mobility as a means 
for social mobility (Super, 1957:107). One develops a self- 
concept in relation to work at home, school, and in part-time and 
seasonal jobs (Super, 1957:82-90). Based on the impressions of self 
derived' from these experiences one makes vocational choices. 
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Super (1957:106-109) cites several reasons for a person's 
achievements not fulfilling his aspirations. Overemphasis of the 
self-improvement tradition and the high occupational expectations 
invidious in parent's status are the most common reasons. But in 
addition, the adolescent may have acquired unrealistic expectations 
about the rewards of educational attainment. This may contribute 
to a lower achievement level than that desired by the young adult. 
Finally, changes in the total economy may result in fewer 
opportunities and lower levels of attainment. In order to achieve 
vocationally, one must synthesize his personal needs and resources 
with the economic and social demands and resources available to him 
(Super, 1957:286). 

Two somewhat different folk theories of occupational choice 
are discussed by Ginzberg, et al. (1951:20-22). The accident theory 
assumes that one's occupation is attained by external factors and 
chance, ignoring the role of individual ability and choice. Ginzberg 
criticizes this orientation because he assumes that the individual 
has potential and must react to opportunity in order for it to be 
significant. Similarly, the impulse theory that one is guided by 
emotions or unconscious forces in occupational selection is criti- 
cized by Ginzberg because a given impulse may influence one to choose 
more than one occupation and everyone having the same occupation 
does not share the same impulses. 

Ginzberg has formulated his own theory of occupational choice 
based primarily on interviews with upper class males. He describes 
occupational choice as a process occurring over three successive 
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stages. The first stage is that of fantasy which occurs from ages 
six to eleven or twelve. During this period the child does not look 
at himself objectively and does not understand the relation betv/een 
means and ends. Parents may guide early choices, but when the child 
becomes dissatisfied and makes his own choice, he enters the second 
stage (Ginzberg, et al. 1951:60-65). 

The tentative stage occurs from ages thirteen to seventeen 
or to the end of high school. During this period the adolescent 
differentiates between the present and the future and learns to 
respect the permanency of decision making. Because of this he 
maintains the tentative quality of his choices. The adolescent is 
gaining self-insight and is in the process of developin^^ occupational 
aspirations to correspond to these insights. Following completion 
of high school the adolescent must either choose a career or post- 
pone his career decision while obtaining additional education 
(Ginzberg, et al. , 1951:76-89) • 

The third period, realistic choices, extends from high school 
graduation through young adulthood and is further divided into 
stages. The first is the exploration stage in which the individual 
is acquiring the experience and knowledge to choose an occupation. 
The crystallization stage occurs when critical assessment of these 
insights takes place. Once a general occupational choice is made, 
it is unwavering. The third stage, specification, occurs when the 
young adult narrows his choice from the broad occupation to an area 
of specialization (Ginzberg, et al. , 1951:97-117). 
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Ginzberg stresses the importance of external influences for 

persons at various income levels. 

The differences in exposure and stimulation in the environ- 
ments of the upper and lo\^?er income groups contributed to 
differences in decision-making, for occupational choice is 
greatly influenced by family, community, aad school (Ginzberg, 
et al, , 1951:152). 

When Ginzberg, et al. (1951:150-155) applied this theory to 
lower class males, he found that those from families of all socio- 
economic statuses follow these stages. Only during the last stage 
do males from lower income families deviate from these findings. 
Their attitude may be passive, feeling they really have no choice. 
Their range of choices may be stunted in the sense that fewer 
occupations are available to them as a group, especially those which 
, . . ^ require extensive training. 

Ginzberg again tested his theory, originally formulated on 
research dealing with upper class males, using upper class ,..f.emales... ^ ^ , , 
He found that women follow the same scheme through the tentative 
stage but during the period of realistic choice they adjust their 
occupational decisions to conform to their marriage plans. Females 
from upper income families choose a college major on the basis of 
interest, personal satisfaction, and personal development. They are 
not concerned with earning a living but anticipate after marriage 
activities dominated by volunteer work and community service (Ginz- 
berg, 1951:176). 

Although females from lower income families were not inter- 
viewed, Ginzberg, et al. (1951:176) speculates that this group 
would be more concerned with earning a living. They have no financial 
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support for extended college education. Those who are able to attend 
college choose majors that emphasize job training, such as education 
or secretarial administration. However, for ft^niales in all income 
groups, occupational cousideratioas are subserviant to marriage 
considerations after the tentative stage. 

Ginzberg's general theory may be stated as follows: 

1. Occupational choice is a process which takes place over 

a minimum of 6 or 7 years, and more typically over 10 years 
or more. 

2. Since each decision during adolescence is related to one*s 
experiences up to that point, and in turn has an influence 
on the future, the process of decision-making is basically 
irreversible . 

3. Since occupational choice involves the balancing of a series 
of subjective elements with the opportunities and limi-- 
tations of reality, the crystallization of occupational 
choice inevitably has the quality of a compromise (Ginzberg, 
et al. , 1951:198) . 

Still another theory is expressed by Lazarsfeld (1951:16) who 

suggests a genetic approach, borrowed from biological development. 

Just as physical development, controlled by genes, occurs over a long 

time span and is affected by environmental factors, occupational 

attainment is seen as a longitudinal process also affected by the 

environment. **The use of the genetic approach entails the assumption 

that the final occupational choice can be understood only in terms 

of the stages of development through which the individual has passed.*' 

(1951:16) Instead of studying why an occupation is chosen, it is 

more meaningful to study how that occupation was attained. This 

approach supports the use of process models to study occupational 

attainment. 
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The preceding theories concur that occupational attainment is 
a longitudinal process influenced by many individuals, events, and 
institutions. One cannot study or understand occupational attainment 
by investigation at one point in time or by considering a single 
contributing factor. Thorough understanding must come from analyzing 
the contributions from many sources followed through a temporal 
sequence . 

Related Research 
A great deal of research has been done on the diSf^.ggregated and 
^gg'^^S^ted factors in occupational attainment. Sewell and Orenstein 
(1965:560), in testing the relation between size of coinniunity of 
residence and occupational choice, found that when sex, intelligence, 
and socioeconomic status were controlled, the original pattern of 
lower status aspirations of males from smaller communities is lessened 
but not eliminated. Hov/ever, this same relationship was not observed 
for females . 

In- comparing Iowa farm and non-farm boys, Burchinal (1961) 
found no difference in occupational or educational aspirations in 
communities near industrial centers. In areas of low industrialization 
(agriculturally oriented) , non-farm as well as farm boys experienced 
lower aspirations • Burchinal attributes these lower aspirations to 
the greater influence of parents and siblings rather than to occu- 
pational exposure. 

Middleton and Grigg (1959) studied Florida high school seniors 
to test Lipset's hypothesis that rural youth have lower educational 
and occupational aspirations than do urban youth. Lipset's rationale 
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was that the city provides more and better educational opportunltio.s 
as well as more exposure to occupational alternalives . Their results 
indicated that for white males in each intelligence level, urban 
residents had higher aspirations. Females from urb^in areas had 
higher educational aspirations ::han females from rural areas, but 
there was no difference in occupational aspirations between rural 
and urban girls. For blacks of both sexes no differences in 
aspirations were found betvjeen rural and urban residents. 

When eliminating those boys planning to farm, Haller (1958) 
found no difference in occupational aspiration between farm and 
non-farm residence. He did find that levels of occupational achieve- 
ment were positively correlated with levels of educational and 
occupational aspiration. Thus, high levels of aspiration were pre- 
requisites to high levels of attainment. 

The role of aspirations in occupational achievement w^s : . , ^ 
investigated also by Bohlen and Yoesting (1968), Their findings, 
based on the aspirations of high school seniors, indicated that 
aspirations for certain occupations, such as farming, crafts, and 
professions, have more predictive power in te'^'.as of actual attain- 
ment than other types of occupations. They provided no rationale 
for this conclusion, although one might speculate that in these occu- 
pations the paths to attainment are more clearly designated. In 
general, however^ aspirations were not seen as good predictors of later 
occupational attainment. Findings from a follow-up questionnaire 
showed that only thirty-five per cent of the males and fifteen per 
cent of. the females had attained their aspired occupation. 
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Kuvlesky and Dealer (1967) also concluded that although a.^pir- 
ation was not a good predictor of occupational attainment, a positive 
relation betwe^en aspiration and attainment docs exist. Of those 
persons in a particular occupation, more had aspired to that occupation 
than had not. Similar results were found by Fortes, Haller, et al. 
(1968). 

In his study of Georgia boys, Payne (1956) assumed that 
vocational choice is a learning process which takes place through 
reward and punishment, imitation, and reflective thinking. Hf con- 
concluded that occupational aspirations are dependent upon edu- 
cational aspirations. One may postpone his occupational decision 
until he actually leaves school at any level or until t^dving a full- 
time job. In contiast, educational choice is much more pertinent 
to an immediate situation because decisions must be made earlier and 
are more difficult to change with increasing age. 

Spaeth (1968) found that educational attainment is a crucial 
intervening factor in occupational attainment. On the other hand, 
the effect of parent's socioeconomic status on occupational attainment 
is only indirect. It appearc to affect the amount and quality of 
education at an intermediate point in the occupational attainment 
process . 

Featherman (1971) concluded that parental status has a direct 
positive influence on educational attainment which, in turn, has a 
direct impact on early occupational attainments. In a study of 
Illinois men ten years after high school, he determined that parent's 
social status had a direct effect on occupational attainment if 
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college graduation wa« not pchievcd. Conversely , Eckland (1965) 
found that, if college was complctGd, thcMi parent's social status 
did not affect occupational attainment. 

Duncan and Hodge (1963) , studying Chicago males, used 
regression analysis to determine the effects of educational 
attainment and parental social status on later occupational attain- 
ment. They found ;hat the effects of father's occupation is 
mediated through educational attainment and that educational attain- 
ment is a more important determinant of occupational attainment than 
is father's occupation. 

A classic study in the area of occupational attainment is 
The American Occupational Struct ure by Blau and Duncan (1967) . Their 
findings are based on a national sample of 20,000 men betweMi the 
ages of twenty and sixty-four. A path model including father's 
educational attainment, status of first job, and status of 1962 
occupation was devised to examine the occupational attainment process. 
Family social status was found to have a direct effect on occupational 
attainment but most of its effect was mediated through educational 
attainment. The most pronounced effect on occupational attainment 
resulted from the individual's educational attainment. 

The Blau and Duncan model was expanded by Sewell, Haller, 

et al. (1969) to include mental ability, academic perf ori.iance, 

significant others' influence, educational aspirations, and occupational 

aspirations. This path model assumes several propositions: 

(1) Certain social structural and psychological factors — 
initial stratification position and mental ability, specifically — 
affect both the sets of significant others' influence<3 bearing on 
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the youth, and the youth's own observations of his ability; 

(2) that the influence of significant others, and possibly his 
estimates of his ability, affect the youth's levels of 
educational and occupational aspiration ; (3) that the levels 
of aspiration affect subsequent levels of educational attain- 
ment; (4) that education in turn affects levels of occupational 
attainment (Sewell , Haller, et al> , 1969:83-84)- 

This model was tested using a sample o^ Wisconsin males. 
Data were collected first from high school seniors in 1957 and again 
seven years later from the same sample to determine their occu- 
pational attainment. The rationale for the model was supported by 
these data. Educational attainment explained the greatest amount of 
variance in the model. However , significant others ' influence had 
considerable effect on determining educational and occupational 
aspirations, and thereby indirectly influencing later occupational 
attainment . 

Although no path models have been tested on females, Psathas 
(1968) pleas for the application of such models. The social, set Ling v 
includes marriage plans and fulfillment, family social status, 
education and occupation of parents, and values held by the young 
women. He states that the social setting should be emphasized in a 
path model of occupational attainment for women. 

Path Model 

There exists a gap in sociological research concerning longitu- 
dinal models of occupational attainment. According to Spaeth (1970: 
632-633) , 

A relatively complete model of the attainment process among 
college graduates would start with parental socioeconomic status 
and the person's own intellectual ability and end with the pres- 
tige of the job he was currently holding. It would include as 
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intervening variables several measures of career intentions 

. . . and measures of academic performance (grades and advanced 

training . . • 

Only a few research efforts have begun to close this gap, Blau and 
Duncan (1967), Spaeth (1970), and Sewell, Haller et al. (1969) are 
the pioneers in this field. A second gap exists in that there are 
no meaningful models of occupational attainment for women. 

The major hypothesis of the present study is that the following 
model represents the path to occupational attainment for young adults , 
both male and female. Based on the relationships shown to exist by 
research previously cited, the following model has been developed. 




XI Mother's Education 

X2 Father's Education 

X3 Breadwinner's Occupation 

X4 Residence 



X5 Amount of Significant Others 

Influence 
X6 Occupational Aspiration 
X7 Educational Aspiration 
X8 Educational Attainment 
Y Occupational Attainment 



Figure 1. — A path model to explain occupational attainment 



•^Cooley and Lohnes (1968) in Project Talent have longitudinally 
studied occupational attainment. However, their independent variables 
were primarily based on vocational aptitude test scores which are not 
within the tcope of this analysis. 
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This model is founded on the following set of proposition:^. 
(1) Sftveral ascribed factors — mother's education, father's education, 
and breadwinner's occupation — determine the amount of significant 
others' influence and occupational attainment; (2) size of place of 
residence determines occupational aspirations; (3) the amount of 
influence of significant others determines educational and occu- 
pational aspirations; (4) occupational aspirations directly determine 
educational aspirations and occupational attainment; (5) edu- 
cational aspirations determine educational attainment and occupational 
atta"^'nment ; (6) educational attainment determines occupational 
attainment. 

Discussion of Propositions 

The social setting in which a child matures is determined to 
a great extent by the level of education of his mother and father, 
prestige of the breadwinner's occupation, and the size of the place 
of residence. These factors influence the nature of the experiences 
a child encounters by virtue of his family's social status and the 
limits of his environment for exposure to differential stimuli. 

These factors directly influence the child through the type 
and quality of relations ^ v/eloped with significant others. The 
significant other concept refers to those people who tend to have 
influence on an individual's formation of his self image and goals. 
In the socialization of the child, significant others primarily 
Include his parents, teachers, and playmates (Theodorson and 
Theodorson, 1970:381). The amount of significant other's influence. 
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as perceived by the child, directly affects .the child's occupational 
and educational aspirations. 

Although educational aspirations might conceiveably precede 
occupational aspirations, it is assumed that occupational aspirations 
are more likely to determine educational aspirations.-^ Once one 
chooses his aspired occupation, the aspired education is identified 
as that necessary to attain this occupation. In this same scheme 
educational attainment has a direct causal effect on occupational 
attainment particularly in the early years. 

These are the major variables in the occupational attainment 
process as conceptualized for analysis. It is recognized that because 
of the nature of this process, many uncontrollable and unmeasurable 
variables may also affect the attainment of an occupation. Natural 
disasters, state of the economy, personal value systems, poor health, 
and emotional problems are only a few of the factors which can in- 
fluence occupational attainment. However, it is hypothesized that 
this model will explain a significant portion of the variance in 
occupational attainment for males and females. 



-^Ginzberg, et al. (1951) would express the former phenomenon 
in which educational aspiration precedes occupational aspiration as 
merely a postponement of occupational choice rather than a causal 
influence. 
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Ill, METHODOLOGY 

In order to investigate the aspirations and later attainments 
of youth, a longitudinal study design was created using data 
collected at three distinct points in time. The 1966 data were 
collected as a part of a project entitled, '"Development of Physical 
and Human Resources in Selected Areas of the Extreme Southern 
Appalachian Region." Data collection in 1968 was conducted as a 
segment of the Southern Regional Project in Rural Sociology (S-61) 
entitled, "Human Resource Development and Mobility in the Rural 
South." The 1972 data were obtained in conjunction with Southern 
Regional Project (S-81) entitled, "Development of Human Resource 
Potentials of Rural Youth in the South and Their Patterns of 
Mobility." All three projects were financed through U.S.D.A. grants 
or Hatch Act fuuds with the data collection conducted by the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics and Rur^.l Sociology, Alabama 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Auburn University. 

Sample Design 

All sophomores from a sample of nineteen Northeast Alabama high 
schools-^ we-:e administered questionnaires in the spring of 1966. Seven- 
teen of these same schools were again entered in the spring of 1968, 
when questionnaires were administered to all seniors, the majority of 

•'•For an explanation of procedures used to select the nineteen 
high schools, see Appendix A. 
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whom had been contacted two years earlier, Table l,"*" In neither in- 
stance were the students forewarned that questionnaires were to be 
administered in the high school. Therefore, it is assumed that a 
random sample of the class enrollment was obtained on each contact. 
It is recognized that some bias exists, however, as a result of the 
fact that lower status, less academically oriented students who 
dropped out of school before their senior year were eliminated from 
the study by virtue of their not being in attendance in 1968. This 
sample was homogeneous on the point that all youth were within two 
months of completing high school. 

The 1972 sample was chosen from the 715 students who completed 
the 1966 and 1968 questionnaires. Differential sampling rates were 
used for males and females because of an anticipated greater diffi- 
culty in locating and interviewing males. A total sample of 200 whites 
was desired. Blacks were considered separately from whites because 
of their small number in this sample. All blacks of either sex were 
included because of their small proportion of the population in this 
area in Northeast Alabama. 

Through the use of a table of random numbers, 120 white males 
were chosen along with 43 additional cases to assure recontacting 
at least the desired number of young adults. The same procedure was 
used to select the white female sample with 80 primary contacts and 
40 additional ones. Thus, the total white sample was 283 cases to 

-^Between 1966 and 1968 two small black schools had been 
consolidated under pressure for desegregation. 
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which was added a total of 51 blacks for a total sample of 334 
cases including 184 males and 150 females • 



TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS INTERVIEWED AS lOTH GRADERS IN 1966 
COMPARED TO THE NUMBER OF SAME STUDENTS REINTERVIEWED 
IN 1968 AND 1972 IN A SAMPLE OF 17 HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN 4 NORIHEAST ALABAMA COUNTIES 



Name of school 


County 






1966 


1968 


1972 


Boaz 


Marshall 






110 


49 


12 


G. W» Carver 


Jackson 






25 


4 


3 


Collinsville 


DeKalb 






60 


32 


9 


Crossville 


DeKalb 






70 


39 


17 


D.A.R- 


Marshall 






60 


40 


17 


Fort Payne 


DeKalb 






130 


90 


37 


Gaylesville 


Cherokee 






49 


19 


8 


Hatcher 


Cherokee 






28 


16 


14 


Marshall County 


Marshall 






155 


109 


40 


Plainview 


DeKalb 






67 


32 


12 


Sand Rock 


Cherokee 






33 


18 


10 


Scottsboro 


Jackson 






144 


111 


45 


Section 


Jackson 






69 


38 


12 


Spring Garden 


Cherokee 






29 


16 


10 


Stevenson 


Jackson 






79 


63 


30 


Valley Head 


DeKalb 






34 


22 


8 


Woodville 


Jackson 






40 


17 


8 


Total 








1182 


715 


292 


Note: 














The loss of matched 


students 


res 


ponding in both 


1966 and 


1968 


is the result of absence on the day 


the 


questionnaires 


were ad- 




ministered, drop-outs, or 


transfers 


to 


other 


schools . 






An attempt was made 


to interview 


each 


of these 


334 young 


adults 



by face-to-face, personal contact. Those not interviewed because of 



distance were contacted by telephone and mailed questionnaires • Forty 
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two cases either could not be located or refused to respond to 
attempts to contact them, leaving a basic sample of 292 young adults. 

Design of Analysis 
The sample of 292 young adults was deemed too heterogenous for 
the purpose of anayzing occupational attainment. For this reason cer- 
tain restrictions were placed on the sample which further reduced its 
size. Housewives, students, and those in the military were excluded 
from the sample because occupational attainment' for these persons had 
not been achieved* Blacks too were omitted from the sample because 
of their limited numbers and potentially unique occupational experi- 
ences. Eleven other cases were omitted due to insufficient occupational 
information. This resulted in a final subsample consisting of 87 
white males and 57 white females, Table 2, 



TABLE 2 



NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS IN 1972 BY SEX 
AND STATUS IN REGARD TO SAMPLE 



Status in regard to sample 



Males 



Females 



Total 1972 sample recontacted 



153 



139 



Excluded from subsample 



68 



72 



Black 
Housewife 
In military 
Student 
Unemployed 

Insufficient response 



16 
0 
11 
29 
2 
8 



23 
24 
0 
18 
4 
3 



Total in subsample 



87 



67 



23 

Analysis of Data 
To test the path model for occupational attainment, several 
statistical techniques were used. Regression analysis, a parametric 
technique, was employed in spite of the quasi-interval nature of the 
data.-*" Noted sociologists, Blau and Duncan (1967) and Sewell, 
Haller, et al. (1969), have employed this technique successfully 
with quasi-interval data in their analyses. Simple correlation 
was used to test the relationship between variables and analysis 
of variance was used to test significance of regression and 
correlation coefficients. On all tests of significance, the .05 
level of probability was set as sufficient for acceptance of the 
association between variables. 



Chapter IV discusses quantification of the variables used. 



IV. VARIABLES 

Questionnaires were constructed in 1966 and 1968 which con- 
sisted of a number of similar questions. This question consistency 
over time made it possible to measure change in attitudes and 
aspirations as they occurred between the two points in time. The 1972 
recontact questionnaire also included a number of questions similar 
to those used in the preceding years as well as supplemental ones 
relating to goal attainment. Questionnaires from all three contacts 
were coded as a single data set or unit for this study to insure 
uniformity of response interpretation over time. 

The key variables in the occupational attainment model x^ere 
measured using questionnaire responses obtained at varying points in 
time. The choice of questionnaire items employed to measure . each . . 
variable was based on the temporal placement of the variable in the 
occupational attainment sequence. The following discussion involves 
the operational definitions for the eight variables included in the 
model as they were specified in one of the three questionnaires."^ 
Procedures for quantification of each variable are also discussed. 

"^For the exact wording of questions as they appeared in the 
Alabama questionnaires (if different from this listing), see Appendix 
C. The wording given in the text conveys the general nature of the 
question and is not an exact duplicate of the wording used in 
Alabama. Although the region is not involved in this study, a uni- 
form regional code was used for data from all three time periods. 
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Mother's and Father's Educ^aLion 
Measurement of the amount of education attained by each parent 
was accomplished by asking the following question in 1966: "What was 
the highest school grade completed by your father (mother)?" Respon.^'c 
categores were: Did not go to school, Grades 1-7, Eighth grade. Some 
high school but did not graduate. Graduate from high school. Went to 
vocational school after graduating from high school. Some college but 
did not graduate, and College graduate (4 years). 

Parent's educational attainment ranged across all of the cate- 
gories from "Grade 1 to 7" to college graduation. Table 3. The modal 
category for parents of both the male and female samples was "some 
high school." All parents had received some formal schooling but only 
a small percr.atage had attained college graduation. 

TABLE 3 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF PARENTS OF MALE AND FEMALE YOUTH 



Males Females 



Education level 


Mother 


Father 


Mother Father 


Did not go to school 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Grades 1-7 


17 


29 


12 


18 


Eighth grade 


6 


6 


7 


12 


Some high school 


41 


32 


45 


28 


High school graduate 


28 


23 


24 


19 


Vocational school 


0 


0 - 


0 


0 


Some college 


3 


3 


9 


9 


College graduate 


5 


7 


3 


13 


Independent indexes 


of mother' 


s and father' 


's educational 




attainment were created by 


assigning 


weights of 1 


(did not go to 




school) through 8 (college 


graduate) 


to the range 


of alternative 
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categories. This provided a continuum ranging from low to high 
attainment. For males the mean index score was 4.16 (F,D. = 1.4A) 
for mother's education and father's education had a mean index score 
of 3. 98 (S. D. = 1. 70) . Parent * s educational attainment for females 
was slightly higher tlian for males. The mother's mean education 
index score was 4.31 (S.D. = 1.42) and the father^s mean education 
score was 4.52 (S.D. = 1.94). 

Breadwinner * s Occupation 
The occupatun of the family breadwinner was determined in 
1966-^ by this question: **What io the major job held by the main 
breadwinner (money earner) of your home? (Write your answer in the 
following box. Give a s].ocific job, not the company or place 
worked for.)" 

Occupations were scored according to the Socio-Economic Index 

(SEX). SEX scores range from 1 to 99. As devised by Otis Dudley 

Duncan, SEX combine.s income and education to arrive at a status score 

for' a wide variety of occupations. Duncan views occupation as the 

2 

inte vening variable linking education to income. By using these 

-^The 1966 occupation was used even if a different occupation 
was cited in 1968. Xt is assumed that the 1966 breadv inner ' s 
occupation had a greater impact on the youth than the 1968 bread- 
winner's occupation because of its importance in determining the home 
environment in which the youth matured. 

A validity of .83 for the SEX has been determined through use 
of a multiple regression equation combining education and income to 
predict NORC prestige ratings. Since such a large amount of the 
variance was accounted for, it was determined that income and education 
are valid predictors of prestige ratings of occupations. This allowed 
the SEX to be developed including more occupations than are included 
in the NORC (Reiss, 1961:124). 
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variables to arrive at an occupational status score, the social and 
economic elements of occupational stratification are simultaneously 
considered (Hall, 1969:274). 

The mean SEI score of the breadwinner's occupation for males 
was 33^23 (S.D. = 23.41) and for females was 32.42 (S.D. = 23.40). 
However, for females the breadwinner's SEI scores ranged from 3 to 
86 and for males from 0 (unemployed) to 92. More than half the 
breadwinners held jobs rated 25 or below on the SEI, Table 4. 

TABLE 4 



SEI SCORES OF BREADWINNER'S OCCUPATION FOR MALES AND FEMALES 



SEI score 


Males 


Females 








0-25 


53 


57 


26-50 


■ 24 


- •• 25 


51-75 


16 


10 


76-99 


7 


7 



Residence 

The size of the place in which a person lived was determined 
by the 1966 question: *'Where do you live? (Circle one.)** The 
categories provided weref City (over 2,500), Town or village (under 
2,500), In the country but not on a farm, and On a farm. An equal 
percentage of males lived in the city and on a farm and an equal 
percentage of females lived in the city and in the open country. 
These types of residence represented bimodal categories. Table 5. 

ERIC 
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TABLE 5 

SIZE OF I'LACK OF RESIDKNCF BY SEX 



Residence 


Males 


Females 






— Per Cent 


City (over 2,500) 


36 


34 


Town (under 2,500) 


9 


13 


Open country 


20 


34 


Farm 


36 


18 



For purposes of path analysis it was necessary that size of 
place be viewed as a continuum ranging from smallest or most rural 
to largest or most urban. Living on a farm was considered the most 
rural place and living in a city the most urban. A range of scores 
from 1 (farm) to 4 (city) was assigned to the 4 types of places. 
This resulted in a mean residence score for males of 2.45 (S.D. = 
1.30) and for females of 2.64 (S.D. = 1.14). 

Amount of Significant Others' Influence 
Significant other's influence was measured by responses to the 
following 1968 question: "How helpful have each of the following 
people been in helping you to decide what job you would most like to 
have?" Evaluations of the amount of help were requested for parents, 
friends, relatives other than parents, teachers, and high school 
counselor. Respondents rated each type of significant other according 
to whether it was of No help. Little help. Some help, or Very helpful. 
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Almost half of these youth rated parents "very helpful" in 
making their occupational choices, Table 6. A majority of both sexes 
also rated their friends "sonie help." Feelings toward the helpful- 
ness of relatives, teachers, and high school counselors wore mixed. 
The largest proportion of males (65 per cent) rated counselors no 
or little help; but Cor females almost half thought they had been 
helpful. The same difference was observed relative to the rating 
of teachers. More than half the males (55 per cent) rated their 
teachers of little or no help with their occupational plans. Females 
were somewhat less negative than males with only 45 per cent rating 
teachers this way. Relatives were more likely to be rated helpful 
by m: les than by females with 56 per cent conLrasted to 45 per cent 
rating relatives as either some or very helpful. 

TABLE 6 

PF.RCEPTION oF HELPFULNESS OF SIGNIFICANT OTHERS BY 
SEX OF RESPONDENT 



Significant Males Females 

other No Little Some Very No Little Some Very 



•Per Cent 



Parents 


3 


18 


32 


46 


4 


21 


25 


49 


Friends 


11 


24 


49 


15 


12 


21 


54 


13 


Relatives 


20 


24 


34 


22 


30 


24 


30 


15 


Teachers 


24 


31 


31 


13 


18 


27 


25 


28 


High school 
counselor 


36 


29 


23 


13 


33 


18 


33 


15 
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Each helpfulness rating was assigned a weight of 1 for no help 
through 4 for very helpful. If no response was provided, a score of 
0 was given. These scores were then totaled for all 5 categories of 
significant others. The minimum possible score for amount of signi- 
ficant others' influence was 0 and the maximum 20. 

The index indicated a mean amount of significant others' 
influence for males of 12,90 (S.D. = 3.27) and for females of 13.03 
(S.D. ~ 3.12). Taking each category of significant other independently, 
parents were determined to have the most (mean of 3.2) and high school 
counselors the least influence (mean of 2.1) on occupational plans of 
both males and females. 

Occupational Aspiration 
Aspirations of youth in 1968 for an adult occupation were 
measured by the question: "If you were completely free to choose any 
job, what would desire most as a lifetime job? (In an^:^wering this 
question give an exact job. For example, do not say 'work on the 
railroad' but tell us whac railroad job you would like to have,)" 
Responses obtained in 1968 were chosen for use in the model rather 
than 1966 aspiration responses. According to Ginzberg, et al . (1951), 
occupational choices are more reliable the nearer they are to the 
end of the tentative stage which is marked by high school graduation. 

Each occupational choice was scored using the socioeconomic 
index value (SEI) for that occupation. Occupational aspirations of 
high school seniors in 1968 ranged from a SEI score of 3 to 95 for 
males and 0 (no specific occupational aspiration) to 92 for females. 
SEI aspiration scores for females far exceeded those of males. 
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Forty-four per cent of the males aspired to occupations rated above 
50 on the SEI, while 71 per cent of the females aspired to occu- 
pations above that level, Table 7,-^ 

TABLE 7 

OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION SCORES FOR MALLS AND FEMALES 



SEI score Males Females 





Per Cent 




0-25 


31 


10 


26-50 


25 


18 


51-75 


28 


67 


76-99 


16 


4 


The mean 


SEI for males was 47.20 (S.D. = 25.11) and 


for females 


was 55.81 (S.D. 


= 18.95-)-. Considering that the mean SEI of 


bread- 


winners did not 


exceed 33, the occupational aspirations of 


these youth 



exceeded considerably the status determined by the occupational level 
experienced in their homes. 

Educational Aspiration 
The amount of education desired in 1968 was measured by the 
question: "If you could have as much schooling as you desired, which 
of the following would you do? (Circle only one number.)'* Responses 
were as follows: Quit school right now; Complete higli school; Complete 

"^Based on the conservative nature of the SEI scores reported 
by this sample of 10th graders, it was assumed that the occupations 
cited represent attainable aspirations. 
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a business, commercial, or some other technical program after finishing 
high school; Graduate from a junior college; Graduate from college or 
university; Complete studies after graduating from college or uni- 
versity . 

Educational aspirations of these youth as high school seniors 
revealed almost half desired to graduate from college, Table 8."^ This 
was true for 48 per cent of the females and 45 per cent of the males. 
Only 10 and 18 per cent of the males and females, respectively, wanted 
to end their education with high school graduation. The proportion 
who desired to continue their education through a business or vocational 
program exceeded the relatively small proportion desiring to attend 
junior college. This desire for completion of a business or vocational 
program was indicated by 36 per cent of the males and 24 per cent of 
the females . 



TABLE 8 

EDUCATIONAL ASPIllATIONS OF MALES AND FEMALES 



Education level 


Males 


Females 






— Per Cent 


Quit school 


0 


0 


High school graduation 


10 


18 


Business or vocational program 


36 


24 


Junior college 


9 


10 


College graduation 


23 


30 


Post-college studies 


22 


18 



^For purposes of this analysis, it is assumed that, through 
various means of financial aid, all levels of educational aspiration 
are realistic and attainable in our society today. 
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An educational aspiration index was formed by assigning scores 
of 1 (quit school) through 6 (post-college) to these categories in 
ascending order. This resulted in a mean educational aspiration index 
score of 4.10 (S.D. = 1.37) for males and 4.06 (S.D. = 1.41) for 
females. Consido.rinp. th^t the parent's average education was less 
than high school graduation, the amount of education desired by 
these youth far exceeded the status determined by the education level 
experienced in their homes . 

Educational Attainment 

The amount of education attained by 1972 was determined from 
the question: **What is the highest degree or educational program 
you have completed? (Circle only one.)" Responses were coded as 
follows: Some high school, High school diploma, Military training 
program, Vocational-technical program. Business or clerical program, 
Practical nursing, Associate degree-junior college. Bachelor degree- 
4 year college or university. 

The amount of education attained ranged from only some high 
school in 3 cases to attainment of a bachelor's degree from a 4 year 
college or university. All of the females had completed high school. 
High school graduation was by far the maximum degree of educational 
attainment completed for most of these young adults. Table 9. For 1 
male, a military training program had been his highest educational 
achievement. Ten per cent of both the males and females had graduated 
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from a junior college. Seven per cent of the males and 18 per cent 
of the females had graduated from a college or university.-^ 

TABLE 9 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF MALES AND FEMALES IN 1972 
Education level Males Females 



Per Cent 



Some high school 


3 


0 


High school diploma 


69 


61 


Military training program 


1 


0 


Vocational- technical 


8 


4 


Business or clerical 


1 


6 


Practical nursing 


0 


0 


Junior college 


10 


10 


Bachelor degree 


7 


18 



An educational attainment index ranging from 1 (some high 
school) to 8 (bachelor degree) was formed assigning the larger scores 
to the higher levels of education attained. This resulted in a mean 
educational attainment score of 3.09 (S.D. = 2,10) for males and 
3.87 (S,D. = 2.53) for females. 

Occupational Attainment 
The occupation tha- each young adult had achieved, the dependent 
variable in the attainment model, was determined by responses to the 
question: ''What job or occupation did you hold on May 1, 1972?*' In 
some cases the person was in the process of entering a new occupation. 
When this occurred, the following question was asked and that response 

^Interpretation of ' hese percentages must be made only with full 
awareness that these are , employed persons only and do not include many 
members of the high school class who are still pursuing educational goals 
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used: "Have you a firm commitment for a new full-time job or occu- 
pation after May 1, 1972? If the response is 'yes' give the job." 

Each job cited was scored according to the SEX score for that 
occupation. Occupational attainment scores for males ranged from 4 
to 84 with a mean of 33.84 (S.D. = 22.55). For females, occupational 
attainment scores ranged from 2 to 72 with a mean of 45.36 (S.D. = 



Over half the males had attained an occupation with an SEI of 
25 or below but only 25 per cent of the females were in this category, 
Table 10. Forty-eight per cent of the females held occupations with 
an SEI above 50 while only 25 per cent of the males had attained 
occupations scored above this level. However, no females had attained 
occupations with a SEI above 75 whereas 6 per cent of the males had 
done so. An explanation of these seemingly higher occupational 
attainments for females may be attributed to higher prestige ratings 
usually assigned by the SEI to the clerical jobs held by many. 



19.86) . 



TABLE 10 



OCCUPATIONAL ATTAINMENT SCORES FOR MALES AND FEMALES 



SEI score 



Males 



Females 



■Per Cent 



0-25 



52 



25 



26-50 



23 



27 



51-75 



19 



48 



76-99 



6 



0 



V. THE OCCUPATIONAL ATTAINMENT MODEL 

This chapter applies a model"^ describing occupational 
attainment to a sample of young males and females from a rural 
area. Findings show that the hypothesised mode], explained 38 per 
cent of the variance in occupational attainment for males and 26 
per cent of the variance for females. Success of the model in 
explaining variances as large as these lead logically to a questionin 
of the relative contribution made by the variables in the occu- 
pational attainment model. 

The Occupational Attainment Model Applied 
to Males 

The hypothesized occupational attainment model accounted for 
38.56 per cent of the variance in occupational attainment for males 
from Northeast Alabama, The variance was significant at the .0001 
level. Table 11. 

There are many strong relationships between individual 
variables in the occupational attainment model, Table 12. A signifi- 
cant correlation existed between occupational aspiration and edu-- 
cational aspiration (.50) and between breadwinner's occupation and 
occupational attainment (.52). There was a negative correlation 
between amount of significant others' influence and all other 

iThis model is illustrated in Chapter II. 

36 
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variables in the model. This was contrary to anticipation. However, 
the only significantly negative correlation was between amount of 
significant others' influence and occupational aspiration (-.23). 
Also unanticipated was the low correlation (.15) between residence 
and occupational aspiration. In contrast, the correlation between 
residence and occupational attainment (.36) was found significant. 

TABLE 11 

EXPLANATORY VALUE OF THE OCCUPATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
MODEL FOR MALES 

Source df SS MS F 



Regression 8 16868.88 2108.61 6.12>^ 

Error 78 26872.86 344.52 

Total 86 43741.75 

>vp = .0001 ~ T7TT VTTT. 

The relationship between educational aspiration and educational 
attainment (.36) was slightly stronger than the relationship between 
occupational aspiration and occupational attainment (.33). Edu- 
cational aspiration and educational attainment had approximately the 
same strength of relationship (.38 and .37) with occupational attain- 
ment. Both factors had a stronger relationship with occupational 
attainment than did occupational aspiration. 

Breadwinner's occupation contributed most to the occupational 
attainment model. Twenty-seven per cent of the variance accounted for 
in this model (r^ = (.52)^ = .27) was the result of the breadwinner's 
occupation. Education variables and residence contributed heavily to 
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the model. Educational aspiration accounted for 14 per cent; 
educational attainment, 14 per cent; and residence and father's 
education accounted for 13 per cent of the variance. Occupational 
aspiration (11 per cent) and mother's education (9 per cent) had 
influence in the determination of occupational • attainment . Amount 
of significant others' inf7aience accounted for almost none of the 
variance (2 per cent) ii> this pafl;. model. 



TABLE 12 

CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BET\VEEN VARIABLES IN TliE 
OCCUPATIONAL ATTAINMENT PAITI MODEL FOR MALES 



Dependent Independent Variables 



variables 


XI 


X2 


X3 


X4 


X5 


X6 


X7 


X8 


XI 


• • • • 




• • • • 


p • • • 










X2 


.54* 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 










X3 


.44* 


.49* 














X4 


.16 


.39*- 


.34* 












X5 


-.13 


-.16 


-.14 


-.12 










X6 


.32* 


.34* 


.39* 


.15 


-.23* 








X7 


.36* 


.40* 


.32* 


.22* 


-.14 


.50* 






X8 


.20 


.13 


.28* 


.14 


-.05 


.26* 


.36* 




Y 


.30* 


.36* 


.52* 


.36* 


-.13 


. 33* 


.38* 


.37* 


r2 


.09 


.13 


.27 


.13 


.02 


.11 


.14 


.14 



Notes : 

Xl-Mother 's Education, X2-FathGr's Education, X3-Breadwinner ' s 
Occupation, X4-Residence, X5-Amount of Significant Others' Influence, 
X6-0ccupational Aspiration, X7 -Educational Aspiration, X8-Educational 
Attainment, Y-Occupational Attainment. 

Asterisks refer to significant correlations at the .05 level. 



Occupational attainment is determined by a causal, temporal 
chain of events, each step influencing later steps. The complete 
model of occupational attainment with its path coefficients is illus- 



trated in Figure .2. Arrows with no source represent residual paths. 
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These refer to the extent to which the independent variables fail to 
explain variation in the dependent variable. The referent for path 
coefficients is ± 1.00. 




Xl-Mother's Education 
X2~Father's Education 
X3~Breadwinner * s Occupation 
X4-Residence 

XS-Amoun-- of Significant 
Others' Influence 



X6-0ccupational Aspiration 
X7-Educational Aspiration 
X8-Educational Attainment 

Y-Occupational Attainment 



Figure 2. — Path coefficients in the occupational attainment model for 
males . 



Path coefficients were computed by multiple regression equations 
composed of only those variables in?n?ediately preceding each dependent 
variable at earh step in the occupational attainment model. An example 

is X4 + X5 = X6. The residual was determined by the formula, ^1 - R^, 

2 

for each R value in each regression equation. Therefore, Y = XI + X2 
+ X3 creates a residual of .92 but Y = X6 + X7 + X8 creates a residual 
of .87. The residual created by the regression equation of the com- 
plete model, Y = XI + X2 + X3 + X4 + X5 + X6 + X7 + X8, is .78, 

The path from occupational aspiration to the determination of 
educational aspiration produced the largest path coefficient (.50) in 
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the model. Thus, it was concluded that occupational aspiration had 
more predictive power on educational aspiration than any other 
independent variable on its immediate dependent variable. 

The path from educational aspiration to educational attain- 
ment is the next most highly predictable (.36). Therefore, according 
to the model, educational attainment can be predicted by the amount 
of education desired. 

The paths from educational aspiration to occupational 
attainment- . from educational attainment to occupatioral attainment, 
and from breadwinner's occupation directly to occupational attain- 
ment all have similar degrees of predictability, (.21, .26, .21, 
respectively). Less predictability resulted for tha,.path from 
.residence to occupational aspiration (.13), from occupational 
aspiration to occupational attainment (.16), and from mother's 
education directly to occupational attainment (,16). ^ - ■ - - > 

All paths directly to and directly from amount of significant 
others' influence produced negative predictability. The amount of 
significant others' influence was negatively related to both 
mother's and father's education and to breadwinner's occupation. 
The amount of significant others' influence reduced the occupational 
aspirations of these youth (-.21) and also reduced their educational 
aspirations although only slightly (-.02). 

Tlie Occupational Attaiument Model for Males 
Controlled for Migration 

The occupational attainment model when tested on a sample of 

87 Northeast Alabama males produced some unanticipated results. 
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Breadwinner's occupation was by far the strongest dcterninant of 
occupational ati^^ .iment for this sample. Amount of significant 
others' influence contributed only slightly and in a negative 
direction. As a result of these findings, speculation was raised 
as to the effect of migration on occupational attainment."^ Males 
who had not moved from their home county (57) were differentiated 
from those who had migrated (30) and all statistical techniques 
were repeated for each group separately. Migration was operation- 
ally defined as having a 1972 mailing address outside the home 
county reported in 1968. 

For migrants, means were higher uhaii for non-migrants on 
all indexes except amount of significant others' influence, Table 
13. However, only for educational aspiration and occupational 
attainment were these differences statistically significant. The 
mean SEX scores for breadwinner's occupation and youth's occupational 
aspiration were each over 9 points higher for migrants than for 
non-migrants. 

The mean education to which non-migrants aspired was signifi- 
cantly less than the educational aspirations of niigrants. Although 
high school graduation was the modal educational attainment for both 
groups, no non-migrants had attained college graduation contrasted 
with 20 per cent of the migrants who had done so. Occupational 

^The large contribution of breadwinner's occupation on occu- 
pational attainment for males led to the question of to the effect of 
migration on attainment. Those who migrate are assumed to have broken 
family ties, therefore, ascribed factors, such as breadwinner's 
occupation, were assumed to be less a determinant of occupational 
attainment for migrant males* For this reason, migration was con- 
trolled for further analysis. 
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attainment was approximately 12 points higher on the socio-economic 
index score (SEI) for migrants than for non-migrants. 



TABLE 13 

A COMPAKISON OF Ml-AN OCCUI'ATIONAI. ATTALNMICN'i: MODl-L 
CIIAKACTEKTSTlCJS FOR MIGRANT AND NON-M ICRANT MALES 



Quan ti fied score s 

Variable Migrants Non-migranLs 



I'lother's education-Xl 


4.23 


4.12 


Father's Gducation-X2 


4.37 


3.77 


Breadwinner's cccupation-X3 


39.50 


29.93 


ResidGncG-X4 


2.50 


2.42 


Significant others' influence-X5 


12.63 


13.04 


Occupational aspiraton-X6 


53.33 


4?. 96 


Educational aspiration-X7 


4.60 


:i.84 


Educational attaininent-X8 


3.63 


2.81 


Occupational attainn>ent-Y 


41.53 


29.79 



Note: 

Asterisks refer to significant differences at the .05 level. 



The occupational attainment path model explained 25.82 per 
cent of tho. variance when applied to non-migrants. The correlation 
between breadwinner's occupation and occupational attainment (.29) 
was less and the correlation between amount of significant others' 
influence and occupational attainment (-.22) showed an increase ^-^hen 
migrants were eliminated from the subsample. Breadwinner Vs occu- 
pation had much less influence on the occupation attained by non- 
ipigrwants. Also, the amount of influence exerted by significant 
others was a greater deterrent to occupational attainment for non- 
migrants than for migrants. 
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For those who had migrated from their home county since high 
school graduation, the occupational attainment model explained 68 
per cent of the variance. Although the correlation between amount 
of significant others' influence and occupational attainment was 
positive for laigrants, it was so low (.02) as to indicate no 
association between these variables . The relationship between 
breadwinner's occupation and occupational attainment (.77) was 
sharply higher for migrants than non-migrants. This variable alone 
accounted for 59 per cent of the variance explained by the model. 

Control for migration demonstrated that the model better 
explained occupational attainment with a sample of migrants than 
non-migrants. Breadwinner * s occupwiiiou, although the most influ- 
ential variable, was much more important in occupational attainment 
among migrants than among non-migrants. There was no association 
between amount of significant others' influence and occupational, , , 
attainment for migrants , but this relationship was more important 
for non-migrants in a negative way. 

In spite of the different findings for these two subsamples, 
the occupational attainment model is still a useful tool. The 
explanation of 38 per cent of the variance in the occupauional 
attainment model attests to the usefulness of this model when applie 
to a sample of Northeast Alabama rural males. 

The Occupational Attainment Model 
Applied to Females 

The hypothesi^ied occupational attainment model accounted for 
26.10 per cent of the variai.ce in occupational attainment for female 
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from Northeast Alabama, This variance is significant at the .0182 
level, Table 1^. 

TABU- 14 

EXPLANATORY VALUE 01' Till'. OCCUPATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
MODlsL I'OR J'I'.MALES 



Source df SS MS F 

Regression 8 6790.82 848.85 2.56-^ 

Error 58 19230.58 331.56 

Total 66 26021.40 



= .0182 

There are many strong relationships between individual variables 
in the occupational attainment model, Table 15. A significant 
correlation existed between occupational aspiration and educational 
aspiratic'A (.50) and between breadwinner's occupation and occupational 
attainment (.32). However, the strongest correlation with 
occupational attainment for females was occupational aspiration (.36). 
There was a negative correlatioii between amount of significant others' 
influence and all other variables except educational and occupational 
attainment; however, neither of these relationships were significant. 

Contrary to anticipation, the correlation "'between residence and 
occupational aspiration (.22) was not signif icc-^nt but the corre- 
lations between parent's education and occupational attainment (.28 
and .30) and between residence and occupational attainment (.31) 
were all siv.aif icant . 



TAISLE 15 



CORKET.ATTON COEFFICIENTS BETWI-EN VARIABLES IN THE 
OCCUPATIONAL ATTAIWIENT PATH MODEE FOR FEMALES 



Dependent 
variables 






Indep 


endent 


variables 






XI 


X2 


X3 


X4 


X5 


X6 


X7 


XI 
















X2 


.48* 














X3 


.35* 


.65* 












X4 


. 24* 


.43* 


.37* 










X5 


.15 


-.15 


-.10 


-.13 








X6 


.33* 


. 34* 


.31* 


.22 


-.12 






X7 


.40* 


.41* 


. 41* 


. 31* 


-.19 


. 50* 




X8 


.41* 


.41* 


. 41* 


. 24* 


.08 


.45* 


.57* 


Y 


.28* 


.30* 


. 32* 


.31* 


.12 


.36* 


.27* 


r2 


.08 


.09 


.10 


.10 


.01 


.13 


.07 



X8 



29^' 
08 



Notes : 

Xl-Mother's Education, X2-Father's Education, X3-J3readv;inncr ' s 
Occupation, X4-Residence , X5-Amount of Significant Others' Influence, 
-X6-0ccupational Aspiration, X7-Educatioaal Aspiration, X8-Educatlonal 
Attainment, Y-Occupational Attainment. 

Asterisks refer to significant correlationi^ at the .05 level. 



Educational aspiration had a stronger association v/ith 
educational attainment (.57) than did occupational aspiration with 
occupational attainment (.36). However, a stronger association 
existed between occupational aspiration and occupational attainment 
than existed between educational aspiration (.27) or educational 
attainment (.29) and occupational atfninment. Ascribed social status 
factors, parent's education, and breadwinner's occupation, produced 
a stronger relationship with educational aspiration (.40, .41, and 
.41) than with occupational aspiration (.33, .34, and .31). 

Occupational aspiration contributed most heavily to the 
occupational attainment model for females. Thirteen per cent of 
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the variance accounted for in the model was a result of occupational 
aspiration. Breadwinner's occupation contributed next most heavily 
(10 per cent) and educational attainment contributed 8 per cent. 
Amount of significant others^ influence contributed the least (1 
per cent) of all variables. 

Occupational attainment is determined by a causal, temporal 
chain of events > each step influencing later steps. The comp].ete 
model of occupational attainment with its path coefficients is 
illustrated in Figure 3. The residual created by the regression 
equation for the complete model, Y = XI + X2 + X3 + X4 + X5 + X6 
+ X7 + X8, is .86. 

The path from educational aspiration to educational attainment 
. — produced the largest path coefficient (.57) in. the model. Thus, 
it was concluded that educ.at ional aspiration has more predictive 
power on educational attainment than any other independent variable - 
on its immediate dependent variable. 

The path from occupational aspiration to educational aspiration 
is the next most highly predictable (.49). According to the model, 
educational aspirations can be predicted by the status of the 
occupation to which the youth aspired. 

The paths from residence to occupational aspiration, occupation- 
al aspiration to occupational attainment, and breadwinner *s occupation 
directly to occupational attainment all have similar degrees of predict 
ability, (.21, .27, .21, respectively). Less predictability resulted 
for the paths from educational aspiration to occupational attainment 
(.05) and from educational attainment to occupational attainment (.14). 
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Xl-Mother's Education 
X2-Father's Education 
X3~Breadwinner ' s Occupation 
XA'-Residence 

X5-~Ainount of Significant 
Others ' Influence 



X6-0ccupational Aspiration 
X7-Educational Aspiration 
X8-Educatic:ial Attainment 

Y-Occupational Attainment 



Figure 3. — Path coefficients in the occupational attainment model for 
females . 



All paths directly to and directly from amount of significant 
others' influence produced negative predictability. The amount of 
significant others' influence was negatively related to both mother's 
and father's education and to breadwinner's occupation. The amount 
of significant others' influence reduced the occupational aspirations 
(-*09) and also reduced their educational aspirations (-.14). 
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The occupational attainment model is a useful tool when applied 
to females."^ There are no previous studies in which a similar model 
has been applied to females. The explanation of twenty-six per cent 
of the variance in occupational attainment attests to the usefulness 
of this model when appj.ied to a sample of Northeast Alabama rural 
females . 



The question x>7as raised as to the effect of marriage on 
occupational attainment for females. Fifty of the sixty-seven females 
in the sample were married, eighteen of whom had at least one child. 
In order to determine the relation between marriage and occupational 
attainment the model was tested for all married women. A two per 
cent increase in amount of variance explained (twenty-eight per cent) 
resulted for this group as distinguished from application of the model 
to all females. However, this explained variance was not significant 
(p = .0621) because of the reduced sample size. 



VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



A path analytic model was developed to explain the process of 
occupational attainment. Variables included in the model were mothcM*^ 
and father's education, breadwinner's occupation, residence, amount 
of significant others' influence, occupational aspiration, educational 
aspiration, educational attainment, and, the dependent variable, 
occupational attainment. 

This model V7as tested for a sample of youth from rural. North- 
east Alabama. The following are the major findings. 

First, 38 per cent of the variance in occupational attainment 
was explained when the model was applied to males with breadwinner's 
occupation contributing most heavily to the variance. A negative 
relation was found between amount of significant others' influence 
and occupational attainment and all other variables for males. 

Second, the model was applied to males with a control for 
migration status defined as living outside his home county. The 
occupational attainment model was far superior for those who had mi- 
grated than for those who had not migrated. Breadwinner's occupation 
had less influence when applied to non-migrants and the relationship 
between amount of significant others' influence and occupational 
attainment became stronger in a negative direction. 

Third, for females, the model explained 26 per cent of the 
variance. In this instance, occupational aspiration contributed 
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most heavily to the variance but breiidwi nner ' s occupation was 
the second largest contributor. Although the relationship between 
amount of significant others' influence and occupational attainment 
was positive for fema].es, 11: was statistically insignificant. 

Conclusions 

The occupational attainment model, when applied to Northeast 
Alabama males and females , -produced both anticipated and unantici- 
pated results. The homogeneity of this rural, four county sample 
as opposed to the national, cross-sectional sample used by Blau 
and Duncan (1967) and the state-wide sample used by Sewell, Haller, 
et al. (1969) would lead one to expect an explanation of lesser 
amounts of variance. However, this model explained more variance 
than Blau and Duncan (1967) and Sewell, Haller, et al . (1969) 
attesting to the usefulness of this model in the explanation of 
occupational attainment for rural youth. 

For males as well as females significant and positive correla- 
tions existed between the ascribed factors, mother's and father's 
education and breadwinner's occupation, and occupational attainment. 
For males, breadwinner's occupation contributed most heavily and for 
females it was the second strongest determinant of occupational 
attainment. However, there v j a negative path between these factors 
and amount of significant others' influence for males and females. 
It appears likely that the importance of ascribed factors, especially 
breadwinner's occupation, is generated as a part of the total home 
environment in which the child matures rather than mediation through 
specific occupational counseling by significant others. The home 
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environment contributes to the occupational attainmeat of youth in 
terms of a general life style and set of expectations rather than 
specific guidance about occupational choices. Breadwinner's 
occupation is also important for financia] support of extended 
education. The fact that breadwinner's occupation increased J.n 
importance for migrants and decreased in importance for non-migrants 
lends support to this idea because of the higher educational 
attainments of migrant males over non-migrant males. Also, the 
occupational attainments of those who had migrated from their home 
counties were significantly higher than for uon-migrants . 

Between amount of significant others' influence and occu- 
pational attainment, there existed a small and statistically in- 
significant negative relationship for males and, a small and statis- 
tically insignificant positive reli: tionsliip for females. For migrant 
males this relationship became positive, and for non-migrant -male^ - ^ v . . 
it became stronger in the negative direction. However, both 
correlations remained insignificant. This is contrary to the findings 
of Sewell, Haller , et al. (1969) who found a high correlation between 
significant others' influence and occupational attainment and found 
positive paths between it and occupational and educational aspirations 

The difference in findings between Sewell, Haller, et al. and 
the present study may be attributed to differences in operationalism 
of variables. Sewell, Haller, et al. (1969) measured perception of 
encouragement for college by significant others. It is felt that tlie 

^-Negative paths in this study existed between amount of 
significant others' influence and occupational and educational aspiration 
except in the case of educational aspiration for non-migrant and 
Q occupational aspiration for migrant males. 

ERIC 
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operationalism used in the present study is more relevant to 
occupational attainment because the perception of helpfulness by 
significant others was measured in terms of the personal occupational 
goal of the youth rather than an educational goal set by the 
researcher. A goal established by the researcher may be meaningless 
to the respondent. 

Amount of significant others' influence in this study was not 
an adequate intervening variable between ascribed factors and either 
educational or occupational aspirations. Only the negative path 
between amount of significant others' influence and occupational 
aspiration for non-migrants was significant. This suggests that 
the occupational guidance given by significant others had a depressin 
effect on the occupational aspirations of non-migrant males. More- 
over, in the shortrun at least, they attained significantly lower 
status occupations than did migrants. Of the total sample, , amount . , 
of significant others' influence showed mixed and weak relations 
with aspirations and with occupational attainment. 

Size of place of residence was found to be a weak predictor 
of occupational aspiration for all groups although a significant 
correlation existed between it and occupational attainment for both 
males and females. Stronger relationships might be found for a less 
homogeneous sample and with size of place of residence categories 
which are more discriminating. Although some respondents lived in 
cities during adolescence and some on a farm, none of these cities 
had a population over 10,000. The homogeneity of experiences to 
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which these youth were exposed might be an explanation of the weak 
predictive power of residence on occupational aspiration. 

Occupational aspiration was the strongest determinant of 
occupational attainment for females but this relation was not as 
important for males, although a sij;nif icant correlation did exist 
between the two variables. Females have two distinct adult alter- 
natives open to them — to pursue an occupation or not to pursue an 
occupation but to become a homemaker. Males generally have no such 
choice. Since the sample in this study consisted only of those 
females who were employed in occupations, the importance of 
occupational aspiration is understood. Because there exists an 
alternative to holding an occupation and because the sample of 
females is homogeneous in that they all held occupations, occupational 
aspiration contributes heavily to occupational attainment. On this 
basis, females in this group are assumed to have a commitment to 
pursuing an occupation. 

The strong path from occupational aspiration to educational 
aspiration supports Ginzberg's, et al. (1951) logic that occupational 
choices determine educational choices. One decides how much 
education is necessary to pursue the occupation of his choice. It is 
interesting to note that for males as well as females the path frorii 
occupational aspiration to occupational attainment has less predictive 
power than the path from educational aspiration to educational 
attainment. However, this appears to be logical because of timeliness 
and access to the attainment of their educational goals. For many, 
educational aspirations were achieved one month after answering the 
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1968 questionnaire as opposed to the possibility of extened on-the- 
job training, advancement through the ranks, and advanced education 
in the pursuit of the aspired occupation. 

Significant correlations existed between educational attain- 
ment and occupational attainment although this was not the variable 
that contributed the most prediction to the liiodel as was the case 
with previous studies. For this sample four years after high school, 
high school graduation Wc.s the highest level of educational attain- 
ment for a large majority of these youth. Very few had had ample 
time to complete college (or more) and to attain an occupation, so 
these young people were underrepresented in this sample • The 
educational homogeneity of the sample tends to reduce the importance 
of educational attainment in studying occupational attainment at 
this stage in the process. 

The occupational- attainment model was most applicable to 
males who had migrated from their home counties. The fact that 
similar amounts of variance were explained by the iiiodel for females 
and non-migrant males arouses speculation about any basic 
similarities between these two groups. It is possible that personal 
value measures are more important to females and non-migrant males 
than are objective attainment and aspiration measures. Therefore, 
personal value variables should be introduced into the model. Fe- 
males may hold their present occupation because of feelings of 
confinement to traditional female occupations, limited occupational 
choices because of confinement of husband's job to a particular 
^ ocale,' unwillingness to leave family, convenient working hours for 
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a married woman and mother, or the temporary nature of the job. For 
non-migrant males 5 marriage status, family ties, insecure feelings 
about geographic migration, and free time commitments all counter 
migration and should be included as a personal value variable in 
future occupational attainment models. 

Occupational attainment is a process through which every 
individual must pass. It is vital that this process become more 
fully understood, therefore, further research should be conducted 
in this field. Future studies should include mental ability, measures 
of personal values, academic perf o"*nance , and migration. Future 
research including more representative samples and measurement of 
occupational attainment later in the careers of youth could possibly 
supply different findings from those of the present study. 

This study is only a small beginning in the research effort 
to delineate and understand all the factors which determine., the . . . v 
occupation one attains. Findings from studies such as this provide 
indications of how open our stratification system actually is and 
raises the question as to whether ascribed factors are more important 
than achieved factors in occupational attainment. A thorough 
understanding of fhe occupational attainment process is vital to all 
who are associated with maturing youth. 
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APPKNDIX A 

The following is a description of procedures used to select 
the nineteen high schools from which the data reported ir. this study 
were obtained. 
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A complete list of nil high schools in Cherokee, DeKcilb , 
Jackson, and Marshall counties was obtained. Ajnong the 33 schools 
listed, 2 were part of city systems and were the largest and third 
largest in the area and 4 were segregated black schools. Three 
of the black schools had less than 50 students in the 10th and 12th 
grades combined. These 6 schools were selected from the study 
because of their uniqueness in size and structure. 

The remaining 27 high schools were part of county systems 
and all but Marshall County High School in Guntersville were located 
in rural areas. All schools were ranked from smallest to largest 
on the basis of the combined enrollment of the 10th and 12th grades 
as of January 1, 1966, Every other school was selected beginning 
with the second largest. This resulted in a total of nineteen 
schools . 



APPENDIX B 

The following is a description of the area in which this study 
was conducted. Six features were chosen to illustrate the cnviron- 
ment of this area — residence, age, race, education, composition of 
the labor force, and income. 
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The counties in which this study was originally conducted arc 
Cherokee, DeKalb, Jackson, and Marshall. These are a part of the 
Southern Appalachian Region. Some understanding of the environment 
in which these young adults were reared is essential to interpre- 
tation of their occupational attainment process. To achieve this 
understanding, the U.S. Census of Population for 1960 and 1970 was 
used to summarize some of the demographic features of the four 
county area and to compare these features to state averages. Table 16. 

All four counties were predominantly rural in 1970. Only one- 
fourth of the people resided in urban areas compared to 58 per cent 
of the state population. The proportion of urban residents (2.6 
per cent) had increased since 1960. Hov7ever, the proportion of rural 
non-farm residents had increased by 16 per cent which v/as offset by 
a decrease of 18 per cent in the proportion of farm residents. 
Cherokee County was the most rural and had no urban center while . . x - 
Marshall County, the most urban, had approximately 50 per cent of 
its population living in towns. No urban place in the four county 
area had a population of more than 12,000 persons. Eighteen per 
cent of the residents in the area lived on farms compared to the 
state average of only 6 per cent. 

Although the four county area experienced a 4.2 per cent in- 
crease in population since 1960, this was less than the state increase 
of 5.4 per cent. Marshall County experienced the largest increase 
(12.9 per cent) compared with a decrease of 4.3 per cent for Cherokee 
County. Persons more than 18 years of age constituted a larger 
proportion of the population in the area than they did state-wide. 
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The proportion of the population in this age grouping had increased 
by 5 per cent since 1960. 

TABLE 16 



SELI'ICTED DEMOGRAPHIC DATA: A COMPARISON OF THE POUR COUNTY 
AVERAGES WITH STATIC AVERy\CES 



Demographic 
characteristics 


Four 


county area 


State 


1960 


1970 


1970 


Residence-Per cent 
Urban 
Rural 

Farm 

Non-farm 


22.4 
77 6 

36. 

40. 


25.0 

7 S 0 
8 18.5 
8 56.5 


58.5 
41. 5 

6.4 
35.1 


Age-Per cent 
Under 18 
18-64 

65 and over 


38.5 
52.9 
8.6 


33.8 
55.6 
10.6 


35.8 
54. 7 
9.5 


Race-Per cent 
\^iite 
Non-white 


95.9 
4.1 


95.4 
4.6 


73.6 
26.4 


Education 

Over 25, median school years 
14-17, per cent in school 


8.3 
81.9 


9.5 
86.5 


10.8 
89.3 


Labor force-Per cent 

Females over 16 (*60-over 14) 
Males 18-24 


24.8 
81.3 


35. A 
74.3 


38.1 
72.2 


Income 

Median income 

Per cent less than poverty 

Per cent greater than $15,000 


$2947 
51.1 
1.0 


$6105 
23.3 
5.7 


$7266 

20.7 

11.2 



Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960: Final Report 

PC(1)-2B; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960: Final Report 
PC(1)-2C; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970: Final Report PC(1)- 
C2. 

Note: 

In comparing income averages between 1960 and 1970, 1970 inconies 
should be multiplied by .763 to allow for inflation during this period 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1971:332). 
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The education level of residents in the area improved greatly 
between 1960 and 1970. Median years of school completed by persons 
25 years of age or older was 8.3 in 1960 compared to 9.5 in 1970. 
This was considerably lower than the 1970 state average of 10.8 
years, however. Eighty-six per cent of the youth between the ages 
of 14 and 17 were attending school in 1970. This was a 5 per cent 
increase over 1960 but still below the state average of 89 per cent. 

Employment for women over 16 years of age increased (10.6 
per cent) since 1960, while employment for men betv;een the ages of 
18 and 64 decreased (7.0 per cent). Nevertheless more males were 
employed in this area in 1970 than was true for the state. Seventy- 
four per cent of the young men x^ere employed compared to 72 per cent 
stata-wide. Ten per cent more area workers were employed in manu- 
facturing than was the case across the state. Thirty-eight per cent 
of the total labor force from these counties were employed in 
maniiJEacturing. 

Economic conditions have improved in the area since 1960. The 
median income for area families in 1970 was $6105, which compares 
rather poorly with the $7,266 for all families state-wide. However, 
when this is compared with the area's 1960 median income ($2947), a 
$1711 increase in median income (adjusted for inflation) was exper- 
ienced. Twenty-eight per cent fewer people lived below the adjusted 
poverty level in 1970 than did in 1960. Twenty-three per cent of 
these people lived below the poverty level compared with 21 per cent 
state-wide. Six per cent of the four county area's residents earned 
in excess of $15,000 whereas, 11 per cent earned this income or more 
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in Alabama. Marshall County was the most affluent of the four counties, 
having the highest median income and least percentage of residents 
living below the poverty level- 

The characteristics described here point to the problems and 
limited opportunities that exist in Cherokee, DeKalb, Jackson, and 
Marshall counties. This environment influences the kinds of 
experiences youth encounter and their aspirations. It also 
influences the type of goals they can achieve if they remain in the 
urea. Sets of attitudes and values are produced during youth that 
affect their potentials for later occupational attainment. 
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APPENDIX C 

The following is a listing of questions as they appeared in 
the Alabama quest.' onnaires if the wording was different from the 
wording used in the regional summarizatioa . Questions are listed 
according to the variable they represent. 
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Mother *s Education and Father's Education 

How much schooling have your parents completed? (Circle the 
correct number for each parent.) 

a) Father's education: 

012 3 4567 89 10 11 12 [1234 
Grades in School ' Years of 

College 

b) Mother's education: 

0123456789 10 11 12 11234 
Grades in School ' Years of 

college 

Breadwinner's Occupation 

Who do you consider the main breadwinner (chief money earner) 
in your family? (Circle one number.) 

1. Father 

2. Mother 

3. Other (Who? ) 

If your (father) was employed what specific work did he do? 
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